THE  FOUR  GEORGES
Pitt resigned, but the matter was further complicated
by the King's relapse for a short period into insanity.
When he recovered he proceeded to lay the blame for
his illness upon Pitt, and most unfairly extracted from
the latter a promise that he would not again raise the
question of Catholic Emancipation.
By these manoeuvres the King obtained what he
wanted. He had once more a weak Prime Minister, and
he had the assurance that the measure to which he so
strongly objected would not be brought forward again.
What weighed nothing with him was the fact that peace
was about to be made with a France united under
Napoleon, and that the country's interest demanded the
strongest possible administration at the helm while
the negotiations were in progress. George had broken the
Whigs in the early days of his reign, and now he flattered
himself that he had destroyed the national party so
laboriously created by Pitt. He forgot that what might
be good enough tactics in time of profound peace was
highly dangerous in a crisis, and it was lucky for Great
Britain that as a counterpart to her Royal destroyer of
ministries she possessed a Nelson and a Wellington.
The new administration, although it contained some
able men, was a joke. Addington was the son of a
prominent physician, and the rapidity of his rise in the
political world is attested by the fact that he was a
Speaker at the age of thirty-two. He was Prime Minister
in the early forties, and this seems to have turned his
head, for Pitt described him as "without exception the
vainest man he had ever met with".1 Canning believed
that Addington had been guilty of the blackest treachery
to Pitt in taking office, and he attacked the new ministry,
1 Rose, J. H,: Tbe Life of William Pitt, Vol. II, p. 477.
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